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the formation of another league, a league of all the
nations that cared for their freedom. This, Sidney
urged, was the only safeguard; but here there was real
safety. "A bond of conscience for the protection
of religion and liberty" would furnish a stronger
rampart against the tyrannies of Spain and Rome
than "any factious combination in policy, any
league of state, or other traffic of civil or martial
humours."

The Emperor Rudolph was not converted by the
daring discourse of the twenty-two years old am-
bassador. He tendered his thanks for the assurance
of Queen Elizabeth's good-will, and spoke haughtily
as to the course he should adopt in the present
troublous times. God, he said, was the protector of
the empire, and would, he trusted, provide him with
fit counsel for its government. Then he wandered
off into talk on general affairs, and made no answer
to Sidney's appeal.

Judging from this day's experience and from other
observations, Sidney concluded, as he reported, that
Rudolph was treacherous, Jesuit-bound, and " ex-
tremely Spaniolated," a man of few words and sullen
disposition, lacking his father's winning manner
towards strangers, yet with some skill in controlling
those around him.

Next day the ambassador visited Maximilian's
widow and widowed daughter. " I delivered her
Majesty's letters to the Empress," he wrote, "with
the singular signification of her Majesty's good-will
unto her, and her Majesty's wishing of her to advise
her son to a wise and peaceable government. Of the